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ADVERTISEMENT. 


II will probably occur to the Reader, upon peruſal of the 
following pages, that when poverty is ſtated as an evil 
of neceflity, the remedy of the evil ought to be found, not 
in the will of man, but in the ordinance of law. The 
Author is aware of the objection, and begs leave to obviate 
it, by remarking, that the moral part of the argument was 
his ſole concern; it was for this reaſon that he has conſi- 
dered even the poor laws not as a legal injunction, but as 
an inſtitution derived from the diſpoſition of the people. 
There is no political cure for poverty but the encourage- 
ment of induſtry. This is a point thoroughly underſtood 
by the Legiſlature, and provided for by the law. In this 
view, every drawback and bounty, every protecting duty, 
every regulation of the corn trade, and every affiſtance 
given to the fiſheries, ought to be regarded as polis ical cha- 


rity, tending to promote induſtry, and to find — 
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for the people. The principles on which this ſyſtem is 
founded, may be traced in the following pages; the ſyſtem 
itſelf is left to be developed by thoſe, whoſe buſineſs is po- 
litical reſearch. AS 

A plain argument may produce its effect by due atten- 
tion to arrangement and perſpicuity; and if, among the 
numerous publications of the preſent day, directed to the 
ſame object, theſe HinTs ſhall in any degree contribute to 
promote peace, ſubordination, brotherly love, and Chriſtian 
charity, no apology is requiſite for obtruding on the Pub- 
lic the ſentiments of an individual. 


— — . — 
ALX . and all expetience prove, that wherever So- 


ciety exiſts, there muſt exiſt a claſs of poor. Thofe 
who deny the neceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a claſs, who aſſert 


that the gifts of Nature and the bounties of Providence are 
common to all, intend no good to the poor themſelves, | 


but mean to excite diſcontent and tumult, and uſe the poor 


as an inſtrument in an attack meditated upon the rich. 


Now whatever produces convulſion in a State, tends not 
to diminiſh, but to increaſe the number of the poor. 
But if the poor conſider poverty as an evil, it will be 


both a moral and a ſocial duty to teach the poor themſelves, | 


that it is an evil they ſuffer—not from the nature of the 
Government they live under--not from any ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion planned by their | fuperiors---not from want of 
good laws or regulations, but from the conſtitution of fo- 


Ciety ; and that however it is the object and the intereſt of ' 


every good Government to alleviate poverty, all attempts to 
eradicate it, tend finally to the diflolution of ſociety, and 
not to the removal of the evil, 1 

And if the evil is without remedy, ſome philoſophers, 
perhaps, may be raſh enough to aſſert that ſociety ought to 
be diſſolved. But to this we cannot aſſent, becauſe a 
Rate of nature, for one evil it removes, induces a thouſand 
more noxious and more deſtructive; it does not better the 
condition of the poor, but deſtroys all the other claſſes in 
the community; it does not relieve the poor from oppteſ- 
lion, but deprives them of protection and ſupport. 


There is in fact no ſuch thing as a ſtate of nature, nor 


ever was. The paſſions of man, his wants, deſires, hopes, 
and fears, all reclaim againſt it: ſavage life is only one 
ſtep indeed removed from it, and that ſtate which ap- 
proaches towards it, is miſerable exactly in proportion. to 
ics approach. The very; ar in ſociety, if he has no 

„ | Property, 
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property, has a liſe to loſe, and that is protected; but if 
ſociety is diſſolved, there is no law but force. A ſtate o 
nature is a ſtate of war“. f 

It is in vain to argue this, becauſe it is what no rational 
man will diſallow ; but if it is once granted that ſociety is 
neceſſary for man, we muſt take it with all the evils that” 
attend it; and if thoſe evils are of neceſſity, they ought tb 
occaſion no more repining at the courſe of the moral and 
political world, than ſtorms and tempeſts, difeaſe and 
peſtilence, cauſe in the ordinary courſe of nature, 

It is not my. intention to pronounce, that poverty is not 
an evil; for though it is a good when compared with the 
miſeries of ſavage life, it is an evil at leaſt by compariſon, 
when put in competition with the bleſſings thoſe enjoy who 
are poſſeſſed of rank, dignity, and fortune. 


IJ. Granting, however, that it is an evil, let us next 
conſider the means of alleviating it; and this has employed 
the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt men in all ages. Philoſo- 
phy and Religion exhort us to reſtrain our wants within 
the limits of our circumſtances; and in truth, -wherever 
this can be effected, it produces a real happineſs which 
even the rich ſeldom enjoy. But as the great body of man- 
kind is not actuated by motives of this ſort, and few in any 
rank are capable of refinement ſo exalted, we muſt come to 
the practice of mankind inſtead of ſentiment, and examine 
the plans which have been propoſed to remedy the evil. 

1. One of the moſt ſpecious ſchemes produced for this 
purpoſe, is an equal diviſion of land; and there is nothing 
that at firſt ſight appears fo pleaſing to the people, ſo juſt, 
and rational. It is, however, in fact deluſive to the higheſt 
degree; for at the fame time it excites envy, malevolence, 
and all the worſt paſſions of the human breaſt, it is a rob- 
bery on the rich, and no real relief to the poor. | 

This experiment has been tried in more inſtances than 
one, but has conſtantly failed in the execution, or event; 
nor can it ever anſwer, till you can make every portion of 
land equal in value as well as extent, and every poſſeſſor 
equal in talents, induſtry, and virtue. | 

If we can ſuppoſe a whole people entering upon a new- 
diſcovered country without inhabitants, it is the only in- 


The nations which approach neareſt to a ſtate of nature, are the Ame- 
rican Indians and New Zealanders, and of both it may be ſaid, their hand is 
againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt them, They not only ſlay 
their enemies, but eat them; and biſtory informs us this always was the 
eaſe in ſimilar circumſtances. 
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ſtance we can find, in which ſuch an allotment could take 


place, conſiſtently with juſtice; and this inſtance has not 
yet occurred in the hiſtory of mankind. | 

2. A ſecond inſtance, which has occurred too frequent- 
ly, is, where a conquering nation has divided the lands of 
the conquered : the injuſtice here is to the conquered only; 
among the conquerors, all is equal, fair, and juſt. In this 


ſituation were the Iſraelites, when they divided the land of 


Canaan. But if we ſuppoſe that after this diviſion was 
.once made, it continued to prevent, or ſerved to eradicate 
poverty, we have read our Bible very imp-rfecily ; for 
Moſes declares in expieſs words, that the poor ſhould never 
ceaſe out of the land. | 

3. A third inſtance is, where, in a country long eſta- 
blithed, and where all the inequalities of property have al- 
ready taken place, an attempt has been made to appoint a 
new diviſion, to ſtri; the rich, and give an equal. portion 
.to every individual of the community. 1 

J his attempt has been made in ſeveral countries, but 
except in one inſtance was never carried into ext cution: 
in that inſtance indeed the event correſponded to the de- 
ſign of the legiſlator who effected it; but the deſign itſelf 
was faulty, and the plan of government it produced could 
nat ſerve as a model for any other nation upon earth. Fi- 
gure to yourſelves, a nation of warriors without agriculture, 
arts, commerce, or manufacture, and you will, ſee that 
ſuch, a people could not exiſt without ſlaves to till the ſoil. 
Figure to yourſelves a military claſs of citizens ruling over 
a populace of flaves *, and thoſe ſlaves + ſeven times the 
number of their -maſters, and you may then form ſome 
conception of that State which hiſtory holds up to us as a 
pattern of equality, as the price of Greece, and the admi- 
ration of mankind. | 

In this caſe the equality of the free citizens generated of 
neceſſity. a claſs of ſlaves; and if the experiment were tried 
at this day in any nation of Europe, though ſlavery might 
not be the conſequence, there is no raſhneſs in affirming 
that ſomething worſe would follow than poverty with all 


its evils, 


The Helots of Lacedæmon were not, properly ſpeaking, the ſlaves of 
individuals, but of the public, though doubtleſs many of them were domeſti- 
eated, But the juſt idea of Helotiſm is a nation of flaves under a nation of 
warriors. The Preneſte of TheIFaly were in the fame condition, 

7 I rake this eſtimate from the number of Helots who attended the Lace- 
ezmonian army at the battle of Platza, There is much reafon to believe 
that the diſpropurtion was far greater. 

The 
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The poor, perhaps, of our own country, when they look 
up to the immoderate wealth of ſome individuals, and ſee 
the manner in which that wealth is too frequently miſuſed, 
naturally coneeive that a more cqual diſtribution of pro- 
perty would be nior-: conſiſtent with juſtice, and the cer- 
tain means of relieving their own wants ; but if the expe- 
riment were tried, either by a new diviſion of land, or mo- 
ney, the reſult would not be relief, but diſappointment. 

or if we were to eſtimate the inhabitants of England at 
ten * millions, and divide the land equally among them, it 
amounts by a very eaſy computation to leſs than four acres 
a man. Suppoſe then every individual poſſeſſed of ſuch an 
eſtate, how is he to cultivate it? If he has been an artiſan, 
he is ignorant of the means: if he has been an huſband- 
man before, he knows it will not ſupport the oxen for his 
plough : he cannot hire aſſiſtants, for all are maſters ; he 
cannot hire or borrow cattle, for all are as unable to main- 
tain them as himſclf, He muſt dig and ſow and reap 
with his own hands; he muſt ſubmit to the primeval 
curſe of Adam; all the remedies of this curſe, which the 
experience of {ix thouſand years has diſcovered, muſt be 
thrown away, and he muſt fit down juſt where Adam 
began. In the mean time if all are huſbandmen, where is 
the manufacturer to clothe him ? where is the mariner to 
export his produce, or bring him the produce of other 
countries ? 4 | 

But Jet us try this queſtion again, by dividing all the 
money and moveable property of the nation; and ſuppoſe 
the ſhare of each individual to amount to twenty pounds or 
forty, or any indefinite ſum, how are the poor to be bet- 
tered by this? Why they would live till the ſum was ex- 
pended without labour. That is happineſs in truth; but 
when it was expended, they mult return to labour again, 
and where ate they to find an employer? All would be 


I ſtate the number of inhabitants at ten millions, and the number of 
acres at between thirty and forty milhuns, 

The number of inhabitants will be thought too large, but the argument 
will be equally valid whether you give every man tour acres or fix, I do not 
think, however, that I rate the inhabitants too high: for « hen ve recolle& 
that our political arithmeticians cilculated the fpecic of the» nation at about ten 
or twelve millions, which upon the gold comage proved 'o ne between thirty 
and forty, we have ſome reaſon to doubt the exactaeſs in regard to popu - 
lation. 

Sir William Petty eſtimates twenty-eight or twenty=nine millions of acres, 

Dr, Davenant reckons five millions and a halt tor the number of inhubie 
tants, and gives ſeven acres an'! a half a man, 

Major Grant allows four acres a man. 

See Chambers's DiR, art. Acre, à d Pal, Arich. 
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maſters without ſervants, or ſervants without maſters, and 
the ſyſtem would be complete if they could have a nation 
of Kings, and an army of Generals. But let us ſuppoſe 
that the induſtrious man has improved his talents, while 
the profligate has ſquandered his ſhare; what is the con- 
8 but that the frugal and provident muſt ſubmit 
to a new diviſion, and the idle and abandoned plunder him 
over again. 1 | 

We may illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance, which the 
poor will feel as forcibly as the rich; for if it ſhould ever 
become illegal for one man. to be richer than another, the 
ſavings of the poor are as liable to plunder, as the hoards of 
the rich. If a labourer has ſaved twenty ſhillings at the 
end of the year, four vagabonds ſhall tell him, that he has 
no right to be richer than themſelves ; that they have no- 
thing, and therefore he muſt ſurrender four parts of his 
gain to them, and conſole himſelf with the fifth. 

I wiſh to ſpeak a language which the meaneſt individual 
may underſtand ; I wiſh to teach the poor that every plan 
of this ſort, is deluſive, that even their own intereſt is con- 
eerned in the well-being of their ſuperiors, and that what- 
ever tends to diſſolve the tie, inſtead of relieving their 
wants, would add tenfold to their miſery. 

One conſideration has been reſerved purpoſely for this 
place, and that is the injuſtice of ſtripping the rich, to add 
to the poor. | 
In the firſt place, then, there are more honourable ways 
open for acquiring wealth in our own country, than uſu- 
ally occur in others; and if wealth has been acquired by 
patient induſtry, by ſuperior talents er abilities, by hazards 
of life or health in a foreign country, by public ſervices at 
home, what viler ſpecies of robbery can be conceived than 
to {trip the poſſeſſor of the fruit of his labours, and reduce 
him to his original condition ? 

Injuſtice of this kind muſt put a ſtop to all induſtry in 
the lower orders, to every exertion of talents, knowledge, 
or abilities in the higher, We ſow in hope that we may 
reap, we ſeek knowledge in hope that it may profit us: 
take away that hope, and you baniſh all knowledge out of 
the world, and reduce the earth to he a wilderneſs again. 
| It may be ſaid, however, that wealth is ſometimes ob- 
| - tkajned by unjuſt, fraudulent, or diſhcnourable means ; and 
| 
| 


this undoubtedly is true. But againſt fraud and injuſtice 
the law provides a remedy in every well-regulated commu» 
nity; and againſt diſhonourable means; we muſt ſet the 
| opinion of mankind, Laws cannot be framed againſt every 
| im proper 
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improper acquiſition. of wealth, without encroaching at 
the ſame time on the ſecurity of legal property; and the ſe- 
curity of property is the firſt incitement to exertion, the 
firſt band and object of ſociety. | 

4. But there is another plan for reducing immoderate 
riches, and leſſening the inequality of mankind, which is, 
by aboliſhing the right of primogeniture, and dividing 

roperty into equal ſhares upon the deceaſe of the poſſeſſor. 
In this, the poor have little concern, as no ſhare of the 
diviſion would devolve on them; and unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
them actuated from mere envy with the deſire of humiliating 
thoſe above them, we can find no immediate intereſt they 
have in contributing to promote ſuch a deſign. 

But in the deſign itſelf, if there is no robbery, there is 

ſtill the greateſt injuſtice, and the moſt evident impolicy. 
The laws call upon us all to be induſtrious ; the laws pro- 
tect that property which is the effect of our induſtry ; 
but if freh laws ſhall afterwards deprive us of the diſpoſal 
of our property, law is no longer conſiſtent with itſelf, 
but contradictory; for on the one band it cheriſhes in- 
duſtry, and on the other repreſſes it, The firſt grand ſpur 
to induſtry is the ſecurity of property; the ſecond is liberty 
of uſing it at the will of the noſleſſor : if either of theſe be 
checked, induſtry is nipped in the bud ; and in our own 
country, if induſtry were once diſcouraged, the poor, in- 
ſtead of finding bread, would be annihilated, 
It is a political queſtion, How far a rich nobility, a 
wealthy gentry, a ſubſtantial yeomanry, contribute to the 
ſuppart of liberty, and the well-being of the community? 
Diſmiſſing this therefore as a conſideration foreign to our 
purpoſe, let us conſider the wealth of individuals as the 
produce of induſtry, or the means of promoting it, I ſay 
then, that extenſive commerce implies extenſive capitals ; 
that capitals are employed in the commerce of our 
own country equal to the property of Princes; that 
if the merchant was compelled to divide his ſubſtance by 
any law whatever, excluſive of the check it would be on 
his own induſtry, it would deftroy the poffibilicy of con- 
ducting any extenſive commerce; and that if the merchant 
is driven from his profeſſion, the manufacturer muſt fail, 
the loom muſt ſtand ſtill, and the ploughſhare ruſt in the 
furrow. | 

To remove deluſions of this kind from the minds of 
the people, is not merely a moral, but a civil and a 
ſocial duty; for whatev-r tends to diffolve the bands, 
.or diſturb the order of ſociety, is the ſource of envy, 

/ A4 malevolence, 
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malevolence, jealouſy, hatred, and all the fouleſt paſſions 
of the human heart. Wnatever tends to hold men toge- 
ther by ties of common int-reſt, produces mutual affection, 
good-will, and charity, makes us better men, better citi- 
zens, and Chriſtians ; and ſerves to promote the object of 
all ſociety,—that is, PEACE. 
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II. All remedies of this kind therefore which have been 
propoſed are nugatory and deluſive; but let us now conſi- 
der thoſe which Society itſelf holds forth, which are _— 
eſteemed ſalutary and practicable, which are in ſome ſenſe 
efficacious, becauſe, though they do not eradicate the eil, 
they aſſuage the pain, and moderate the effects. 

The poor, perhaps, would think it mockery, after what 
has been faid, if they were told that the moſt certain re- 
lief was to be found in patience and content; and yet the 
poet and the moraliſt paint content in the cottage, and 
anxiety as the conſtant att-ndant on the palace and the 
throne, But the truth is, that content belongs no more 
to the one than the other; men are equally diſſatisfied in 
high ſtations as in low, and thoſe only in both have the 
greateſt chance for happincſs, who are moſt virtuous and 
belt employcd. 

But if content is not to be found, the next object is in- 
duſtry, and induſtry in ſome degree implies diſco:1tent ; for 
all that Jabour earneſtly endeavour to better their preſent 
ſituation, If we trace up the conſequences of this in 
higher life, it relieves the great fiom that liſtleſeneſs arifing 
from facility of enjoyment which riches preſent to them 
too protuſely ; and if we examine it among the lower or- 
ders, it is the ſource of order, decency, and ſobriety; it 
begecs habits Which, if they ate not vircuous, are allied to 
virtue, which render men uſeful to each other, and pro- 
fitable to ſociety, | 

But if induſtcy is propoſed to man by nature as an ad- 
vantage and a blefſing—if every form of ſociety tends to 
forward and promote it, let us reflect with pleaſure that 
our own Conſtitution goes beyond all others in the means 
it has taken to perfed this deſign. 

For whatever ſecurity other Governments may hold oat, 
if there is a country in the world where property is more 
ſecure than in another, it is our own. But there is like- 
wiſe an additional ſpur, which, though it acts ſecretly 
and imperceptibly, is, perhaps, the firſt cauſe of that vigour 
3nd energy which has raiſed our commerce above that of 

all 
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all the nations which ſurround us. The road “ to ho- 
nour, rank, and dignity, is open to all; there is no /zgal 
obſtruction to prevent the artiſgn from obtaining the moſt 
honourab e ſtation in his country; for, though the prize 
can fall to few, the hopes extend to all; and hence ariſes 
an emulation throuph all the intermediate ſteps to rank, 
which invigorates and animates the whole community. 

Perhaps we may be told this is the fair ſide of the pie- 
ture, for it is impoſſible that all ſhould ſucceed ; and thete- 
fore that when we preſent theſe hopes to their mind, we 
deceive them in the outſet, and make them more unhappy 
in the event. But to this we may anſwer, that there is no 
deluſion poſſible ; for every hope which can be propoſed te 
render men induſtrious, makes them happy, not only in 
the end they purſue, but in the purſuit itſelf. Induſtry 
may not attain its object; but in this country, at leaſt, it 
will never fail of obtaining bread and maintenance, and 
rarely miſs of competence and comfort. 

If however it ould fail, the law has provided a remedy 
for the failure. The Poor Laws are the act of the com- 
munity, and if alms are the charity of individuals, the Poor 
Laws comprehend the charity of the nation. If it ſhould 
be thought that there is no charity in giving what the law 
compels us to give, | anſwer, that we make our own laws 
in this country, and that if a tax for the poor were now to 
be laid on for the firſt time, the repreſentative body would 
not, nay could not, raiſe it without the conſent of the 
people. 

Let us view the Poor Laws in another light, and we 
ſhall find that they are a remedy againſt deſpair ; and 
perhaps it will be acknowledged, that in this reſpect we 
evince the wiſdom as well as the benevolence of the na- 
tion. I he poor in any country are ſeldom dangerous un- 
leſs they are deſperate ; but if induftry has failed, there can 
be no deſpair while there is a certainty of ſupport. And if 
P. 9fligacy has induced diftreſs, it is better that even the 


* The principal popular governments in Europe are Venice, Holland, and 
Switzerland, 

In Venice, the barrier between the nobility and the people is never paſſed, 

In Holland every city is a republic, but the government of each is in the 
hands of an ariſtocracy. 

„In Switzerland the peaſant can never be a ſenator. 

+ * The enormitics alſo which extreme wretehedneſs induces the loweſt 
order of ſociety to commit, are in a manner remedied in England by the im- 
men ſe chef of iis poor-rates,” Review of Mr. Necker's Adminiſtration, 
page 250. 
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profligate ſhould find a refuge, than have a plea for reſort- 
ing to fraud, violence, or rapine, . 

Heavy as this burthen is upon the people, it is ſtill the 
loweſt and the laſt reſource of the unhappy : low, how- 
ever, as it is, thoſe who complain of it moſt-are not thoſe 
who have had recourſe to it from unavoidable diſtreſs, but 
thoſe who from ſloth, idlencſs, and profligacy, have no 
other refuge left; and if it were poſſible to exclude the 
latter, the former might be maintained in comfort, and 
the nation be delivered of half its burthen at the ſame 
time. 0 

Having thus conſidered theſe taxes as the charity of the 
nation, we come naturally to conſider the charity of in- 
dividuals; and on this head the poor have leſs right to 
complain in this country than in any other throughout 
the world. 

For here what we ought to admire moſt, is not the libe- 
ral hand that gives, but the liberal ſpirit which dictates, 
and the deliberate wiſdom which directs. The prodigal 
may give from thoughtleſsneſs, the oſtentatious from va- 
nity, the miſer from very hatred of his heir; we may give 
all our goods to the poor, and yet, if we have not charity 
of heart, it is nothing worth, 

But | maintain, that the liberal ſpirit of this nation at 
the preſent hour is all directed to its proper end; it is in 
every inflance de/ioned * to relieve unavoidable diſtreſs, or 
promote induſtry ; and whatever promotes induſtry augments 
the ſum of happineſs in the world. 

From blindneſs, decrepitude, idiotiſm, or lunacy, it is 
true, no advantage can be derived to the public,. When, 
therefore, we contribute to ſupport the poor under theſe 
calamities, we mean only to alleviate the miſeries of life, 
without prop»ting any benefit to our country; but in every 
other inſtance, when we relieve the poor, our only object is 
to encourage infuilry, and place them in à ſituation to 
exert it. We neither pretend to feed or clothe them, or 
gie them houſes; for theſe, we tell them, it is their 
duty to lobeur; that it is a duty enjoined them by God, 
by the Jaw of Society, by their renk as Men and Citizens: 
n any will not work, neither ſhould he ent (this 15 a. maxim 
"4 only of Relizion but of Nature, Merality, and Sciiety) ; 
but in cvcry Caſualty of life, which either the narrown< fs 


D. ſigned I fay, and I hope executed; for in every charity where atten- 
Ben is paid to ecencmy, c2c> ſubſcriber can do more gced by his 1 
Wan by experidiug the iin ſum oa the fame objects bimiclf. 
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of means or the improvidence of the careleſs has neglected 
to provide againſt, the generoſity of the rich has almoſt 
taken the whole burthen upon itſelf. "G44 

The ſuperior orders of this Country might walk through 
the Streets of this Metropolis, and challenge the poor with 
having nothing to complain of except a life of labour; 
and that,” they might ſay, © is not allotted you by the 
„ ordinance of Man, but by the will of God.” 

But to the ſick, to the lame, to the impotent, they 
might ſay, „There is a houſe to receive you, to feed you, 
« to cure you, and reſtore you to your family and friends. 
Are your diſeaſes the effects of vice, ſtill you are not 
46 ener: there is relief held out to you. Go, be 
& cured, and fin no more. 

« And you, wretched proſtitutes, who have been be- 
te trayed yourſelves, and now ſupport a wretched exiſtence 
« by betraying others, if you can yet repent, there is a 
home open to receive you; there is forgiveneſs held out 
* to you in this life, which you thought was loſt ; there 
<< are means of reſtoring you to the world, if you will ac- 
© cept them. | | 

« Where is the malefactor juſt delivered from impriſon- 
« ment and bonds, who is now reduced by deſpair to re- 
« turn to fraud, robbery, or rapine ? If he will labour, 
« there is labour for him; if he will not, miſery and de- 
„ ſtruction are only the juſt meaſure of his iniquity. 
« Where is the youth brought up in profligacy, perverted 
« by ill example, or abandoned to a life of ſordid floth, 
c who is not now received, clothed, protected, and pro- 
« vided with the means of life and occupation? Is there 
« any calamity, any ſpecies of diſtreſs, which is not anti- 
„ cipated by the liberality of the benevolent ?” 

Such is the language which the Rich in this Country 

might hold to the Poor. 
And the Poor themſelves may learn, that if the ties 
which bind all orders together in this country were once 
diſſolved, whatever calamities the wealthy might be in- 
volved in, would fall with double weight upon themſelves, 
when there would be no reſource to look tu—no friend, no 
protector, no benefactor, 
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TO THE 


GRAND JURY of MIDDLESEX, 1792, 
By WILLIAM MAINWARING, Ef. CHaiRMan,. 


GENTLEMEN, 


EFORE you r-ti:e from the Court to proceed to your 
buſineſs, 1 mult requeſt you will permit me to call 
your attention to ſome meaſures of great importance to us 
all, in which the T ranquillity and Hepp'neſs of the Coun- 
try are moit materially concerned, and which it is your 
paiticular province at this time, as the Grand Jury for this 

gicat and populyus & ounty, to enquire into and preſent, 
His Majeily has found it neccflary to iſſue a ſecond 
Proclamation, in which it is ſet forth, that the utm ft in- 
deftry is ſtill employed by evii-diſp: ſd perſons within this king= 
n, «tt:;ng in concert with per ſans in foreign parts, with a 
view {0 jubvert the Laws and eflabliſhed Conſtitution of this 
Realm, and to d:ſtr oy ail Order and Government therein ; and 
that a ſpirit of tumult and diſorder, thereby excited, has lately 

ſewn itſelf in atts of riet and Gl a 

The methods which have lately been purſued by evil- 
diſpoled perſ.n5 to diſturb the peace and good order of the 
kingdom, to introduce anarchy and confuſion au ong us, 
to ali nate the minds of che people from a due regard to 
the Laws and our happy Conſtitution, are of ſo ala ming 
a nature, as to call upon all good men, upon all who have 
property to defend, or who wiſh to tranſmit to their poſte- 
rity the bleſſings they enjoy under a mild and free govern- 
ment, to aid and athft in bringing ſuch offenders tc juſtice, 
Gentiemen, the Conſtitution of th.s Country kath long 
ber. the envy and admiration of other nations. The li- 
beriy, the ſecurity, the protechion which, every one enjoys 
in uis perſon ud property, by the wiſdom of our Jaws and 
tur purity of their execution, have made this country the 
deſired afylum of the wretched and oppreſied. Here all 
ranks are alike protected, all are alike amenable to tie laws, 
»I1 ſutzedt to the fame puniſhments, and equally compei- 
dle to make 1etrtibution for injuries committed. In this 
country the law is no refpetier of perſons. In our Courts 
of Juitice all are equa] 3 high and low, lich and pour, all 
F are 
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are alike the care of our laws. This is the happy Equality 
which every one is entitled to, and enjoys, in this coun- 
try—and it is the only Equality conſiſtent with any form 
of government, with any ſyſtem of ſbciety. Equality, in 
the ſenſe in which it is now attempted to be inculcated in- 
to the minds of the people, by crafty and deſigning men, 
is, in the nature of things, impotible, | 
T he wildeſt Savages, in the rudeft ſtate of nature, look 
up to ſome one as their chief or head, to lead and to pro- 
tet them. The Author of our Being has not mide us 
equal—we cannot make ourſelves ſo. We were meant for 
ſociety, and endowed with different powers and faculties 
to aſhſt each other; the ſtrong mult protect the weak, 
the weak will contribute to the convenience and accom— 
modation of the ſtrong. It is the ſuperior bletting which 
God has beſtowed on the human race, to unite us together 
by mutual dependance on each other: from this ariſe ali 
the comforts and enccarments of human life Cf all crea- 
tures upon earth, Min would be the moſt wretched out of 
g a ſtate of fociety; no ſocicty can exiſt without Laws and 
Regulations for the ſupport of it; and thoſe eſtabliſhed 
here are cont. fled by all nations to be the beſt adapted to 
give ſecurity, comfort, and happineſs. 
You however, Gentlemen, are no ſtrangers to the fact 
(for it is too notorious), that doctrines have of late been 
maintained and propagated, and writings moſt induitri- 
ouſly diſperſed, with a view to create in men's minds diſ- 
content with our Conſtitution and preſent Form of Govern- 
ment. Attempts are daily making to perſuade men th 
have not thoſe rights to which they are entitled to delude 
and impoſe upon weak minds, aud excite them to proceed- 
*mgs, which, if not put a ſtop to, may be of very ſerious 
conſequence to us all, 

' The Liberty of the Preſs is one of the glorious privileges 
of Engliſhmen—it is eftential to the liberty of the ſubject, 
to the exiſtence of a free ſtate, while exerciſed for lawful 
and juſt purpoſes ; but when it is made uſe of as the inſtru- 
ment of flander and detraction, to deſtroy the comfort and 
happineſs of individuals, or to diſturb the harmony and good 
order of the ſtate, to miſlead and impoſe upon the weak and 
ignorant, it becomes the mo't miſchievous and deſtructive 
engine that can be put into the hands of wicked and ill- de- 
ſigning men. A man may injure his country and violate 


the law by the publication of ſeditious and infl:mmatory 

writings more than by any other method, in ſmuch as the 

poiſon which ſuch writings contain is more extenſively diſ- 
{ minatcd, 
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ſeminated, more effectually and ſecretly infuſed into men's 
minds than it could be by any other mode of proceeding, 
Gentlemen, many well-diſpoſed perſons who would 
ſhudder at the thought of commicting an act of treaſon, 
will innocently take a book to their cloſet, and read it ; 
ſome from mere curioſity, ſome from a deſire of informa- 
tion; and if they have not judgment to detect, and ſtrength 
of mind to reſiſt, the fallacious arguments and falſe rea- 
ſonings made uſe of by artſul and evil- minded men to im- 
poſe upon and miſlead, they inſenſibly fall into the ſnare 
prepared for them; and though they may not perhaps, at 
firſt, be worked up to acts of outrage and violence, are 
gradually lulled into a ſtate of indifference for the preſerva- 
tion of that Conſtitution which they are taught to believe 
is oppreſſive, and withholds from men their juſt rights. 
Theſe, and a long train of evils, are the conſequences of 
ſeditious publications. That we may examine our Con- 
ſtitution the principles on which it is founded 
may point out inconveniences—— may fuggeſt improve- 
ments——may examine the conduct of the Miniſters 
of Government — all theſe, Gentlemen, are privileges 
which every Britiſh ſobject enjoys. But the publica- 
tion of libellous and ſeditious pamphlets and papers 
having a direct tendency to ſubvert and deſtroy the Con- 
ſtitution, to irritate men's minds, to fill them with ground- 
leſs jealouſies and difcontents, and to bring together a de- 
luded populace for the purpoſe of altering the Conſtitu- 
tion, or coming to reſolutions contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
Laws of the Country---all this is at once ſounding the 
trumpet of Rebellion, and inviting evil-diſpoſed or miſ- 
uided men, whoſe minds have been poiſoned by the pro- 
moters of ſedition, to commit acts of violence and outrage, 
by which the life and property of every good ſubject will 
be in danger, and at the mercy of a lawleſs mob, puſhed 
on to deſperate meaſures by the hope of plunder, and eſta- 
bliſhing an imaginary Equality. When writings of this 
ſort appear, it is the duty of every one to uſe his endeayours 
to ſuppreſs them, and bring the offenders to juſtice. But 
you, Gentlemen, in the fituation in which you ſtand, are 
more immediately called upon to bring forward offences of 
this fort. If it is within your own knowledge who the 
writers or publiſhers are, you are to preſent them, If 
charges againſt ſuch perſons are brought before you by in- 
dictmenc, you will conſider them ſeriouſly und if, upon 
the evidence you hear, you find them proper for further 


inquiry, you will declate them TRUE BILLS, that the party 
accuſed 
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accuſed may be made amenable to the law, and, if guilty, 
may be brought to puniſhment. You are not to try - not 
to hear and determine the offence, but only to ſay whether 
the party accuſed ought to be put upon his trial. Such is 
the caution and humanity of our Conſtitution in favour of 
the Liberty of the Subject, that without your aſſent pro- 
ſecutions 4 the higheſt crimes which can be committed 
muſt ſtop. This is a great and importaat truſt committed 
to you; in the wiſe and juſt exerciſe of which, the Safety 
of the State, the Rights of the People, and the Preſerva- 
tion of the Conſtitution, are deeply concerned. 

However great and heinous offences may be, the even- 
handed juſtice of this country proceeds by known, regular, 
and ſtated rules. You muſt firſt declare that the accuſed 
ought to be tried; another Jury muſt hear the accuſation 
and defence, and pronounce whether he be guilty or not : 
ſo that two Juries muſt give ſanction to the proceeding, 
before puniſhment can be inflicted. Such is the ſecurity 
which every one has in an Engliſh Court of Criminal 
Judicature, 

One would have thought the melancholy fate of thoſe 
unfortunate and deluded perſons who ſuffered. the dreadful 
ſentence of the law in conſequence of the active; part they 
took in the riots which diſgraced this metropolis in 1780, 
would have been a warning, at leaſt as long as that ſcene 
of confuſion and miſchief was recent in every one's mind 
---but, alas }: thoſe examples do not ſeem to have had the 
defired effect. Efforts are making by the enemies to our 
proſperity and happineſs to check our career of glory, and 
to deftroy this. beautiful fabric, THE ENGLISH CON- 
STITU TION, reared and perfected by the wiſdom and 
experience of many ages. 

That Meetings convened, and Aſſociations formed, for 
the purpoſe of forcing an alteration in our Laws, and 
changing the Conſtitution, are highly criminal, cannot 
but be obvious to every one of common underſtanding, who 
will give himſelf a moment's time for reflection. Where 
three or more perſons aſſemble together to do an act not 
juſtifiable by the form of our Conſtitution, ſuch a meeting 
is an unlawful aſſembly---and it is the duty of all magiſ- 
trates and others to ſuppreſs and prevent ſuch meetings. 
The purpoſe of the meeting makes the aſſembly unlawful, 
though the purpoſe is not carried into execution. 

If a number of perſons riotouſly and tumultuouſly aſſem- 
ble together to redreſs (what they term) Public Gri:-v- 
Ances, or to alter the eſtabliſhed Law of the Land; or at- 

tempting, 
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tempting, by intimidation. and violence, to force the Re- 


peal of Ls, or comp-l the enacting of new ones, it is an 
Act of i rcalon. 

Gentlemen, I need not, when I am addrefling myſelf to 
men of your experience and fituation in life, detail the ſe- 
veral public offences on this ſubject. It is enough to ſay, 
that every act ter:din;z to produce a breach of the peace 
to diſturb the tranquillity and good order of the kingdom 
to create diſcontent in men's minds with our Conſtitu— 
tion and Ferm of Government, either by actions, ſedi- 
tious writings, libellous and indecent prints, or in any 
other way, are all high off-nc-s and miſdemeanors, proper 
for your enquiry and preſentment. 

I cannot diſmiſs you without adding one word more, on 
à matter which it is fit that al/ {hould know, if there are 
any that are ignorant of it: 

That every one reſiding here, and enjoying the protec- 
tion of the law, is bound to allegiance and obedi-nce to it. 
Obedience to the law necellarily follows protection under 
it. 6 
Therefore it is, that foreigners dwelling among us, and 
enjoying our protection, from whatever country they come, 
are equally amenable to the laws, and equally liable to be 


- puniſhed as traitors, for acts of treaſon committed by them, 


or for any other crime they may be guilty of, as if they 
were natural-born ſubjects, 

I will detain you, Gentlemen, no longer, I have 
thought it proper ſhortly to mention thelie {-veral. matters 
to you, with a view of brin:ing them to your recollection 
at this particular time---not doubting, however, but that 
you are well acquainted with this, and every other parti- 
cular of your duty, aud that you are come hither well d't- 
poſed to exerciſe the power with which the Conſtitution 


